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graphic arts, Robert Allerton, James Cady 
Ewell, Louis Grell, Bertha E. Jaques, 
and Fred M. Stern; architecture, Alfred 
S. Alschuler, John A. Armstrong, Louise 
V. Armstrong, Charles Herrick Hammond, 
and Frederick C. Walton; applied arts, 
Mrs. Willis F. Pryor, Clara B. Welles, 
James H. Winn, and Milo K. Winter. 

EARLY AMERICAN QUILTS 

DURING the past month there have 
been exhibited in Gunsaulus Hall 
twenty early American quilts pre- 
sented by Mrs. Emma B. Hodge. These 
will continue on display for an indefinite 
period. 

The "piecing" together of patterned 
squares to form a quilt was commonly 
known as "patch-work." The production 
of quilts was a striking example of the 
thrifty spirit of the pioneer American 
woman. At the same time those who cre- 
ated them exercised their imagination in 
designing the patterns and satisfied their 
desire for color expression by the selection 
of the pieces to form the "block." 

Each pattern had a quaint name, its 
inspiration being the garden, current 
history, or matters of domestic interest. 
Some of the most suggestive of these are, 
"Virginia lily," "red rose wreath," 
"Charter Oak," "Whig pattern," "log- 
cabin," and "cherry basket." So varied 
were the themes that at least five hundred 
different motifs are known. 

Quite as important as the design was the 
workmanship. Pieces of stiff paper or card- 
board were used as cutting models and, 
only after careful basting, the "felling" 
was done. When sufficient blocks had been 
made and put together to form the 
"cover," it was ready for "quilting," 
which was often made the occasion of a 
social gathering known as a "quilting bee." 
Stretched on a stout frame, the "lining," 
the "wadding," and the "patch-work cover" 
were painstakingly united by fine stitches 
that traced out the quilting pattern previ- 
ously outlined in chalk. 

The beauty of the quilting was in the 
evenness of the stitches and the accuracy 



shown in following the intricate and 
varied patterns, such as "feather," 
"rosette, " and " scale. " Another and more 
ambitious development of quilt-making 
was known as "applique" — the super- 
imposing of small varicolored pieces upon 
a larger piece of muslin. The piecing, 
patching, and applique were then finished 
by being put in the quilting frame, the 
finest of the work being measured by the 
"number of spools" used in the process. 
Occasionally part of the pattern was 
modeled up by "stuffing" with lamp 
wicking. The materials used were calico 
and prints with all-over patterns, turkey 
red and indigo blue being popular colors. 

B. B. 

PORTRAIT BY AMBERGER 

THE portrait of Conrad Zeller by 
Christoph Amberger which has 
been acquired through the Simeon 
B. Williams Fund, is a valuable addition 
to the Museum's collections. This portrait 
is an excellent example of sixteenth cen- 
tury German painting of the Augsburg 
school, serving, at least in part, to fill a 
gap in the historical sequence of our 
collections of paintings. Amberger was 
a contemporary of Hans Holbein the 
Younger and with Matthias Griinewald 
and Lucas Cranach the Elder is looked 
upon "as not unworthy of the high 
tradition established by Durer and Hol- 
bein, and deserving of the most serious 
consideration in any survey of fifteenth 
and sixteenth century German art when 
the Teutonic feeling for plastic form 
reached its apogee." Since the Museum 
has no example of Holbein or Durer or 
their school, this canvas affords an op- 
portunity of knowing the salient char- 
acteristics of German painting at its 
height. The two religious paintings by 
early sixteenth century Germans, the 
Master of Frankfort and Sebastian Scheel 
in the Ryerson Collection of Old Masters 
are less sophisticated examples of German 
art. 

The art of both Durer the idealist and 
Holbein the realist was founded on line 
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QUILT WITH FOREST PATTERN IN EXHIBI- 
TION OF EMMA B. HODGE'S COLLECTION 
OF EARLY AMERICAN QUILTS 

American artists as art critic of the New 
York Tribune. He is a frequent contribu- 
tor to art magazines and author of several 
books on art. 

Mr. Taft will continue his course of 
Friday afternoon lectures on "Modern 
sculpture," during November. The sub- 
jects are listed on page 88. 

The Library — La Bible Moralise e, a 
gift of Alfred E. Hamill, has been com- 
pleted, after the war's interruptions, in 
four volumes; an i n d e x is promised by 
A. de Laborde, the editor. It reproduces, 
entire, a French thirteenth century manu- 
script, which is divided between the Bod- 
leian Library, the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
and the British Museum. Five thousand 
medallion miniatures designed by one 
master beautifully reflect thirteenth cen- 
tury life and mysticism. 

Oriental Pewter — -At the east end of 
Gunsaulus Hall is a small group of Oriental 
pewter augmenting the large and important 
group of European pewter belonging to 
Edward E. Ayer. Pewter in the Orient 
has always been used for religious as well 



as lay purposes, and has in China been 
especially popular with the tea masters 
because of its simplicity. It met the re- 
quirements of the philosophy of the 
Taoist who advocated the simplest ma- 
terial fashioned in the simplest way. This 
group contains objects of the Ch'ing period 
and a few older pieces such as a hot water 
pot in the center of the case. It has two 
tips of jade and a poem on the side and 
is a good illustration of the way the Taoist 
took a simple article and elevated it to a 
plane of excellence. 

The School — There is a noteworthy 
increase in the enrollment of young men 
and women in the Teachers' Training 
classes. Ten looms are now in use in the 
weaving classes of this department. Two 
new looms were recently presented. The 
advanced normal students are doing 
practice teaching in the public schools 
of Oak Park, Barrington, Glencoe, and in 
some of the parochial high schools. 

Through the generous cooperation of the 
Director and Trustees of the Field Museum, 
students in the Lower School are now doing 
research work in the natural history col- 
lections of this museum once a week. 
This study is planned to relate to the 
work in design by the study of nature's 
organization in line, form, and color, and, 
at the same time, to be an inspiration to 
the young student in assisting him to form- 
ulate a manner of art expression. 

Students in the Printing Arts Depart- 
ment are competing for the design for the 
certificates of merit which are to be given 
at the Alumni Association exhibition. 
Street car advertisements announcing the 
annual oil exhibition are being designed by 
students of the commercial art class. 

Alumni Association — In connection 
with the Second Retrospective Alumni 
exhibition the following social program is 
planned. On the afternoon of December 
15 the exhibition will be opened with a 
reception. This will be followed by a 
dinner for the Alumni in Blackstone Hall. 
On Saturday afternoon, the 16th, the artists 
of the Tree Studio building will be at home 



